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' IngersolUsm,' and that I have undertaken to point out flaws In it. I know of no such 
philosophy, and, if I did, I should not attempt to indicate its defects . In the artida 
in question I simply attempted to show the reader what is Cliristianlty when sepa- 
rated from the corruptions of a quasi-paganism, leaving the reader to deter- 
mine whether this Christianity is correctly represented by Mr. IngersoU In his 
criticisms upon the Christian faith. I seriously object to being regarded as 
responsible for that which is Involved in the title put upon the article wholly with- 
out my knowledge or consent, and, as it seems to me, In very palpable conflict with 
the opening paragraph' of the article itself. Lyman Abbott. " 

III. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL BISHOP. 

In the February number of The North American Review there appeared an 
article entitled " The American Bishop of To-Day," by the Rev. Julius H. Ward. 
In that article the author uses the following language : " The American bishop 
—and here I mean not the Methodist superintendents who calls themselves 
bishops ..." 

What he meant to say, as the article shows, was that his American bishop was a 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church. This he could have said in a less 
oiTensive manner, but he goes out of his way to make a fling at the episcopate of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, a branch of the Christian Church which has millions of 
members and is many times larger than the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

If he did not believe in the bishopric of such a large and influential body (which, 
by the way, is an older episcopal organization in this country than the Protestant 
Episcopal Church), he might, at least, have omitted all mention of It, for the topio 
under his consideration did not require such a reference. Even a dignifled Roman 
Catholic writer, treating the practical work of the episcopate of his church in 
America, would hardly have stepped aside to flaunt in the faces of the Protestant 
Episcopalians of the land the sneering statement that he did not mean the Protest- 
ant Episcopal superintendents who call themselves bishops; yet the Roman Catholic 
Church utterly denies the validity of the Protestant Episcopal episcopate. In con- 
trast with such a course, the Rev. Mr. Ward, representing a church whose episooptioy 
is not recognized by the Roman Catholic Church, leaves the legitimate line of his dis- 
cussion to assert or insinuate that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are not bishops, though they call themselves such. 

In considering this utterance, we must say that it has a flavor of un- 
fairness even in the manner of putting that which he wishes to affirm. He says, 
" the Methodist superintendents who call themselves bishops," as though the 
Methodist Episcopal bishops of the present day assumed the title without authority, 
and that others did not recognize their right to the appellation ; whereas the fact is 
that the law of the Methodist Episcopal Church calls them bishops, while nearly all 
the millions of Protestants in the land, except a few like the writer of the article in 
question, recognize them as regularly-instituted bishops, and even the Roman 
Catholic Church, the validity of whose episcopate Mr, Ward admits, considers the 
bishopric of the Methodist Episcopal Church just as genuine as that of the Prot 
estant Episcopal Church or that of the Church of England. 

To deny that the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are true bishops is 
for the denier to put himself In opposition to all Protestantism outside the Anglican 
communion, and, there is reason to believe, in opposition to the views and feelings 
of a very large number belonging to the Anglican bodies. Mr. Ward himself admits 
that they are superintendents, but sneers at the idea of their being called bishops; 
but does he not know that our Anglo-Saxon word bishop is from the Greek 
iTtidxoitoi (epf«copos), which is compounded of ixi (upon or over) and dKoitdi 
(an inspector), which in turn is from &K01ISIV (to look at, to view), and hence that 
epUcopos or bishop means overseer or superintendent? Indeed, in his article he uses 
the word overseer as an equivalent of the word bishop. He must, therefore, know 
that superintendent and bishop ars synonymous terms, and, consequently, when ha 
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admits that the chief pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church are superintendents, 
he is illogical in refusing to recognize their title as bishops. 

He may say they are not true bishops because they have not the apostolical suc- 
cession through ordination by bishops who are in an unbroken line of actual suc- 
cession from the Apostles. This demands a moment's attention. If there is such a 
thing as apostolical succession, who has it ! If Mr. Ward says the Methodist 
Episcopal Church does not possess it, the Roman Church in turn asserts that the 
Anglican communions do not possess it, and Mr. Ward should settle the question 
with the venerable Church of Rome before he undertakes to pronounce judgment 
upon the succession or legitimacy of other bodies. 

But is there such an apostolic succession! Some would like to quote the Rev. 
John Wesley as a good Churchman, and probably Mr. Ward would; but Mr. Wesley 
said : " The uninterrupted succession 1 know to be a fable which no man ever did 
or can prove." Good Anglican writers of this decade also deny it. We do not be- 
lieve such a succession can be proved, or, if it can be proved, that there is any virtue 
in it; but if there is such a thing as tactual succession in the Anglican Church, then 
Methodism has it. 

If the clergy, and especially the bishops of the Church of England, had the suc- 
cession, certainly it was transmitted to the Rev. John Wesley, the Rev. Thomas 
Coke, LL.D., and the Rev. James Creighton, who were regularly ordained by the 
bishops of the English Church, and who started the line of ordained Methodist min- 
isters for America; and whatever succession came to Wesley and those who assisted 
him went from them to those they ordained. But Methodism and Protestantism 
(generally, outside the Anglican bodies, do not believe in any necessity for apostolic 
succession in order to constitute a valid ministry, and the same view has been held 
by eminent Anglican authorities. 

Mr. Ward may say that the Methodist ordination was not proper, because Mr. 
Wesley and those who assisted him were presbyters. To say that, however, is to 
assert that nearly all the Protestant ministers outside the Anglican communions are 
illegitimately ordained, or, in other words, are not ministers. Doubtless he will 
admit that the Methodists have presbyterial ordination, for Bishop Seabury. 
the first Protestant Episcopal bishop in the United States, admitted that long ago ; 
and, by the way, the consecration of Bishop Seabury was not from the regular 
and lawful English bishops, but irregularly from Scotch non-juring bishops. 

But the validity of presbyterial ordination has been admitted even by Church- 
of -England authorities. Richard Hooker said : "There may be sometimes very just 
and sufficient reason to allow ordination made without a bishop," and Sara via, the 
celebrated Spanish Church-of -England divine and confidential adviser of Hooker, 
admitted that, in cases of necessity, "a presbyter clearly may ordain p'^sbyters." 

Even High-Churchmen must admit the argument of necessity, and Wesley was 
driven to his act by the law of necessity. The Revolutionary War had extinguished 
the Church of England In the United States, and so few clergymen were left that the 
people generally were without the sacraments. John Wesley held "that bishops 
and presbyters are the same order, And consequently have the same right to ordain," 
but he declined to exercise his right until he found that the English bishops would 
not ordain his ministers to meet the needs of the people of the United States. Then 
he, assisted by two other presbyters, started a line of ordained ministers for 
America. 

But, beyond the justification of necessity, he had the aitthority of the New Tes- 
tament and the Christian Church of primitive times. The best Anglican scholars 
admit that in New-Testament times bishops and presbyters were one, and that was 
the judgment of the authorities of the English Church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Dean Stanley says : " It is certain that throughout the first century and 
for the first years of the second . . . bishop and presbyter were convertible 
terms " ; scholarly and accurate Dr. Lightfoot, Bishop of Durham, in his " Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Phillppians," says : "It is a fact now generally recog- 
nized by theologians of all shades of opinion that, in the language of the New Testa- 
ment, the same officer of the c' -r^h is called Indifferently '\iishop' (ijtidHOTtoi) 
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and 'elder,' or presbyter (7irp£tf/3t;rfpci5)," and that the idea that "the offlceraln 
the church who were first called apostles came afterward to he designated bishops 
is baseless"; and the Rev. Edwin Hatch, in his " Organization of the Early Christian 
Churches," says, that presbyters and bishops were the same order the "weight of 
evidence has rendered practically indisputable." 

The New Testament Itself is exceedingly conclusive. The twenty-second 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles clearly shows that presbyters and bishops were 
the same. Paul sent for the " elders," and when they came he charged them, say- 
ing : " Take heed to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers." Here the Greek word rendered "overseers" is 
i;rzd«o';roi';, which means bishops. In the revised version It is rendered "bish- 
ops," and the equivalent word, "overseers," is put in the margin. The Apostle 
thus recognized the presbyters or elders to be bishops. 

As, therefore, the New Testament teaches that presbyters and bishops were the 
same order, Wesley, as a presbyter, had a right to ordain, and on that ground 
Methodist orders are valid; and it is worthy of note that the Church of England 
never challenged his assertion of this right. If he did wrong, why did not the 
authorities of the state church take him to task? That Wesley ordained ministers 
for America was a matter that was well known, and yet no bishop, archbishop, or 
other dignitary of the church called him to account. This silence was a virtual 
indorsement. 

Further, the fact Is that Wesley by the very force of circumstances was a bishop 
in the best sense of the word. He was the head of an oi^anization entirely Inde- 
pendent of the Ch\irch of England, and over which.it had never exercised any con- 
trol. He was a presbyter superintending presbyters and others who ministered to 
the religious wants of the people. Being a superintending presbyter, he was a bishop 
—a true New-Testament bishop ; and a New-Testament bishop ought to be good 
enough for a church which professes to be governed by the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament. Wesley, underpressure of necessity, asserted his episcopal authority, and 
even Sara via has said that "in such a state of things a presbyter may be a bishop." 
Wesley himself declared that he was a bishop. As late as 1785 he said : " I flrmly 
believe I am a scriptural iTCi6Koitoi (episcopos), as much as any man In England 
or in Europe." If he was a bishop, then he gave episcopal ordination, and the 
Anglican who quotes Mr. Wesley as a good Churchman should be consistent, and 
accept his statement as well as recognize the ordination which he gave. 

Whatever the Rev. John Wesley may have intended for the Methodists in Eng- 
land, it is clear that he intended a new ecclesiastic arrangement for the United 
States, where the Church of England, through the Independence of the colonies, no 
longer existed. That he proposed a new ecclesiastical organization for the United 
States Is plain from the fact that he, with two other presbyters, making the " can- 
onical number," ordained clergymen for this country and prepared articles of relig- 
ion, a liturgy, forms of service for the ordination of the clergy, and a discipline for 
the government of the body. 

The highest ofBcerin the new organization he called a superintendent. He be- 
lieved that bishop meant overseer, but, probably owing to the abuse of the title bishop, 
he preferred the title superintendent, which was perhaps deemed simpler and more 
suggestive; but the word does not determine the nature of the office so much as Its 
fimctlons, and no one can doubt that the functions of that superintendency were 
episcopal. That being the case, the superintendent was a bishop. The " Discipline" 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church uses both the title bishop and the title general 
superintendent, so that the one explains the other. 

The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church are therefore bishops according 
to the law of the church and in view of the functions of their office. Their orders 
and their consecration are regular, even in the judgment of Anglican authorities. 
They are in the succession, if there is any; but it does not make any difference 
whether there is or is not an apostolic succession. Like the New Testament 
bishops, they have no higher clerical order than that of the eldership. They are 
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presbyter-bishops of the New-Testament kind, and the New-Testament kind ought 
to satisfy all Christians. 

Limited space prevents further remark, but It the Rev. Mr. Ward will fairly 
study the Methodist Kplscopal bishops, who are true bishops, he will find his ideal 
bishop realised in these men, as they take an active part in all matters which relate 
to the welfare of society, and in their episcopal work fly not to the confines of a small 
diocese, but to the uttermost parts of the earth. Thomas B. Neely. 

IV. 

ABUSE OP POLICE POWERS. 

There has been much discussion concerning the abuse of personal liberty and 
private property arising from the exercise of those extraordinary rights retained 
by the government for the protection of the public. Quarantine regulations, and 
license or prohibitory laws, where the State assumes full control of the Individual 
and the destruction of his effects for the safety of society, may be cited as in- 
stances of the evil. 

In a narrower and, perhaps, seemingly less important branch of these powers, 
however, the rights of the people are constantly made the subject of outrage, and 
little attention is paid to it by the reformers. The press of the country con- 
tains daily records of the abuse of authority by police officers. 

Two or three friends stand together upon the street comer, after supper, find 
talk and laugh loudly. A citizen in blue approaches. " Move on; get off that corner," 
he says; and, upon a remonstrance being made, " Shut up, move on, or I'll pull you 
in." If his commands are not then obeyed, he blows a whistle and other officers 
appear: resistance is offered to arrest, clubs are freely used, and the peaceful friends 
of a moment before are dragged off with bleeding heads to the station-house. If they 
attempt to escape, the captors use their revolvers. After a niirht In filthy cells, they 
are taken before a magistrate and, on the charge of being " drunk and disorderly " 
and " resisting an officer," are held in bail for trial before a jury. 

The records of the press and courts show eases of excess more extreme than this. 
Policemen are supposed to be keepers of the peace, but they have enlarged their 
fancied duties until they seem to have quite forgotten that they are merely citizens 
appointed to maintain order, and pose as regulators of the socieil economy of the 
streets, even in the most trifling matters. 

It may be interesting, in view of these outrages, to Inquire into the exact extent 
of the power of these officials. 

In general, it may be said that every citizen, under the common law, la expected 
to preserve the peace of the community, and may, without a warrant, make arrests 
for offences which he fees committed; Indeed, If the crime be extreme and is felony 
under the law, he is bound to arrest the offender, under pain of fine and imprison- 
ment. He may not make any arrests, however, unless be is an actual witness of the 
offence. A police officer has little more right than the citizen. It is true that, while 
the law only allows the latter to arrest In ordinary cases, it makes it the duty of the 
former In every case where he sees an offence committed; and where it is felony that 
is charged, the right of the officer Is higher than that of the citizen, for he may 
make the arrest without warrant, upon information, and may use his revolver in 
case the criminal attempts to escape. With these differences, his rights and liabili- 
ties are the same as those of the citizen. 

The police, however, think that if a man is drunk, or talks loudly, or sings, or pre- 
sumes to answer the insults addressed to him by them, he must at once be dragged to 
prison, and, upon the slightest resistance, be beaten with clubs or " blackjacks." The 
average citizen knows very little concerning the officers' limits of power, and, seeing 
the order to move on so of ten enforced by the exhibition of the star and the august 
" billy," seldom stops to question the legality of the action. This submissiveness on 
the part of the public has rendered the police, particularly In large cities, arrogant 
and brutal, and these supposed conservators of che peace are frequent law-breakers. 

That a man is under the influence of liquor is not enough to justify Interference 
and found a charge of "drunk and disorderly "; to sustain an accusation, there 



